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There is nothing more difficult than 
to discover a human being, man or 
woman, who is really wicked all the 
way round and the whole way through. 
People who seem to be thoroughly 
wicked, whom one passionately desires 
to be thoroughly wicked, will suddenly 
betray kindnesses, softnesses, amiabil- 
ties, imbecilities that simply do not go 
with the rest of their terrible character. 
This is very sad and makes life much 
more difficult than it ought to be. 
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A STUDY OF SOCIAL TREATMENT’ 


PORTER R. LEE 
Director, New York School of Social Work 


GROUP of case workers would 
A probably agree that treatment— 
that part of the process directed 
toward the re-establishment of a client as 
a self-maintaining person—is the most im- 
portant factor in social case work. In a 
sense, of course, every step in the case work 
process is directed toward this end; and it 
is true also that many of the most important 
concrete steps in treatment itself are taken 
during the process of investigation. We 
may, however, properly narrow a discussion 
of treatment to those steps which are taken 
with some specific treatment purpose in 
mind. Treatment presupposes an adequate 
investigation, a diagnosis, and a plan, all of 
which we will take for granted. We are 
concerned rather with the task faced by the 
case worker after these preliminaries have 
been accomplished. 

Before analyzing that task it will be 
helpful to consider some of the factors 
which impose a limitation upon successful 
treatment : 

(1) The element of time: Most case 
work agencies are overworked and most case 
workers have insufficient time for the qual- 
ity of work on all cases of which they are 
capable. 


*Given at the Connecticut State Conference, 
April 13, 1923. 


(2) The facilities with which we have to 
work: These include the entire range of 
social resources of the community—agencies, 
services, privileges, laws, and so on—of 
every conceivable kind. Under this heading, 
also, might be included the general public 
understanding of social case work which to 
a certain extent determines the standards of 
work permitted in the community. 

(3) The degree of responsiveness shown 
by clients: Lack of responsiveness may be 
due to defective intelligence, to wilfulness, 
to distrust, or to any one of a number of 
factors. The degree to which responsive- 
ness exists determines to a considerable 
extent the quality of the case work. 

(4) The status of scientific knowledge of 
human personality, of our social environ- 
ment, and of their inter-play: We have still 
much to learn about ourselves and about the 
environment in which we live—both the 
natural environment which was created for 
us and the social environment which we have 
largely created for ourselves. In so far as 
successful treatment depends upon accurate 
knowledge, it will be limited by the extent 
to which that knowledge has been revealed 
to us. 

(5) The equipment of case workers 
themselves: Social treatment will be no 
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better than the conception of its possibilities 
held by those who practice it. It will be no 
better than the possibilities of the trained 
equipment which we bring to it. Ideally 
this equipment would include the qualities 
with which we were born plus that part of 
the experience and scientific knowledge of 
the race which bears upon the problem 
of human relationships. 

If we scrutinize this list of limitations, it 
will become clear that they are in differing 
degree subject to the control of the case 
worker. The element of time is at present 
controllable by the case worker only to a 
limited extent. This is also true of the 
facilities with which he works. Both of 
these factors are dependent upon the money 
available for the support of case work, upon 
the intelligence of the community and its 
interest in case work, and upon the efficiency 
of case work organizations for which case 
workers themselves are not usually fully 
responsible. 

When we come to the responsiveness of 
the client, we have another factor which is 
frequently, if not usually, beyond the con- 
trol of the case worker ; but we have a good 
deal of evidence that a well equipped case 
worker can secure a greater degree of re- 
sponsiveness from clients than used to be 
thought possible. In the equipment of the 
case worker and the availability of scientific 
knowledge, we have two factors well within 
the control of the case worker (at least in 
the sense that no one else is likely to con- 
tribute to their control in anything like the 
same degree). New knowledge about human 
beings and their problems, of the kind that 
can be used by social case workers, must in 
the future be carved largely, if not chiefly, 
out of the experience of case workers them- 
selves. The organization of this knowledge 
into serviceable equipment for social treat- 
ment must also be made by case workers 
themselves. 

Of these five possible limitations upon the 
quality of social treatment, then, three are 
largely within the control of social case 
workers. It would therefore seem that the 


study of social treatment on the one hand 
and the study of the equipment of social 
workers on the other are the two most 
promising leads for us in our attempt to dis- 
cover how the quality of social treatment 
can be improved. 


The Task of Social Treatment 

Just what do we do in social case work 
when we follow through a program of treat- 
ment? I have looked through a number of 
case records for treatment items which 
might give concreteness to our discussion. 
From five such case records I have taken 
the following items, all of which, clearly, 
are parts of social treatment. I have used 
the language of the case record, but for con- 
venience in discussion will divide the items 
into two groups—my choosing, not that of 
the case workers: 


Group I: 


The boy should be transferred to anot’.<* school. 

Get the boy into a Boy Scout Troop. 

The girl should be sent to a camp this summer. 

The boy’s adenoids should be removed. 

The family should be moved to more suitable 
rooms. 

The boy’s teeth should be attended to. 

The girl needs treatment to correct a defective 
vision. 

Arrange for vacations for children in the coun- 
try after school closes. 

Secure pension for the family. 

Establish the boy in a paper route. 

Secure library privileges for the child. 


Group II: 


Some plan should be worked out whereby the 
mother may have opportunity for contact socially 
with other women and thus be removed from 
isolation. 

Gradually raise household standards. 

He should receive a certain amount of intelli- 
gent discipline. 

With fairly close supervision and with help 
from his mother the progress can be accomplished. 

The attitude of the parents toward the boy 
must be changed. 

An effort should be made to render the home 
more receptive to medical advice. 

The psychological attitude of the household 
must be improved and if the boy’s assistance is 
indispensable, it must be gained through a more 
co-operative spirit and not be left entirely to 
mere compulsion. 

The school must be made to see .. . 

Father’s interest should be secured so he will 
work with the mother in training the children 
and gaining their confidence. 

The child should be given the right type of 
companionship. 

Get the mother to realize the danger in her 
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attitude that the boy is necessarily going to fol- 
low in his father’s footsteps. 

With repeated constructive explanations and 
understanding supervision, the outlook is mod- 


erately good. 

The boy’s confidence should be won. 

Parents should observe the child more closely 
at home and supervise him carefully. 


The mere reading of these two groups is 
probably enough to make clear a great dif- 
ference in the tasks which they respectively 
present to the case worker. Let us for con- 
venience in this discussion call Group I the 
executive aspect of social treatment, be- 
cause it involves chiefly the discovery of a 
particular resource and arranges for its use; 
and let us call Group II the leadership 
aspect of treatment because it involves 
primarily not the use of other resources but 
the influence of the personality of the 
worker. Both are executive, both are leader- 
ship; but the executive aspects of treatment 
seem to me more outstanding in the first 
group, and the leadership aspects more out- 
standing in the second. 


The Executive Aspects of Treatment 


It is in the executive aspects of treatment 
that we have thus far achieved our most 
numerous successes. Thirty years ago in 
this country family case work agencies were 
struggling to get their communities to ac- 
cept the philosophy that the best form of 
charity was to “ help the poor to help them- 
selves.” In applying that philosophy con- 
cretely annual reports, letters of appeal, 
public addresses, and other forms of educa- 
tional effort talked about material relief as a 
wholly inadequate solution for the problem 
of the poor. They emphasized finding jobs, 
providing medical treatment for the sick 
members of the family, keeping children in 
school, moving families to better housing 
conditions, forcing non-supporters to sup- 
port their families, and so on through a list 
of items very like those which we have in- 
cluded in Group I. Attention to these mat- 
ters is still an important part of treatment. 
With the rapid increase in the number of 
community facilities—medical clinics, psy- 
chiatric and psychological clinics, special 


classes in the public schools, laws for the 
protection of deserted families, facilities for 
recreation, and so on—it is possible now to 
organize programs of treatment for disor- 
ganized families which include far more of 
these tangible benefits than was possible 
thirty years ago. 

A reading of case records, however, leaves 
the feeling that even with respect to this 
aspect of treatment we do not take full ad- 
vantage of the facilities which American 
communities offer. The quality of social 
treatment on this executive side depends 
largely upon the resourcefulness of case 
workers themselves. It requires in the first 
place an alertness to the varied needs of a 
family. It is easy to think of treatment in 
terms of certain routine possibilities: in- 
sistence upon children’s going to school, 
attention to obvious physical needs, housing 
conditions, and so on. Beyond these rather 
obvious needs, which every case worker has 
schooled herself to look for, lie others which 
are only apparent to one who is alert and 
whose conception of treatment is as broad 
as human need and as specific as the entire 
range of community resources. Miss Rich- 
mond once suggested that a wholesome prac- 
tice for case workers would be to consider 
occasionally what sources of information 
they most habitually use in making investi- 
gations, in order to discover whether they 
were tending to omit certain sources of in- 
formation because through less frequent use 
they went more or less out of mind. She 
mentions one group of case workers who 
discovered by this process that they were 
consistently neglecting teachers and former 
employers. An equally wholesome exercise 
for case workers would be to study the whole 
list of social resources in the community to 
see which of them they have infrequently or 
never used. I have recently heard psychia- 
tric social workers attach considerable im- 
portance to the use of the public library by 
children in need of recreation. If the library 
can be an important agent in bringing about 
readjustment for a child who presents men- 
tal difficulties, might it not be an equally ef- 
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fective treatment resource with children who 
present other social problems ? 

The discussion of ways and means 
whereby the executive aspects of treatment 
can be more effectively organized could be 
continued for an indefinite time. I wish 
to leave it at this point, not because we have 
exhausted it but because this aspect of treat- 
ment at present is much more effectively 
handled than the other. 


Leadership Aspects of Treatment 


Dipping for a moment into the history of 
social case work we will find that thirty years 
ago family case work agencies were urging 
not merely that certain objective difficulties 
in the way of self-help be removed, but that 
we recognize the importance of the personal 
element, through the medium of which 
stimulus, encouragement, and hope might be 
imparted to lives made dreary by poverty. 
This sort of case work, carried on largely 
through the medium of friendly visiting, but 
also through the personal contacts of pro- 
fessional case workers, was an emphasis 
upon the leadership aspect of treatment. The 
psychological problem of treatment is at the 
heart of all good social case work. Over and 
over again, the kernel of our problem is the 
changing of an attitude—an attitude in a 
client, an attitude in a possible co-operator, 
an attitude in the case worker herself. How 
does one go to work to change an attitude? 
Following the phraseology of our second 
group of items, how is a boy’s confidence 
won? What does “ fairly close supervision ” 
mean? How does one “get the mother to 
realize the danger in her attitude”’? How is 
the attitude of parents towards a _ boy 
changed? How can a “ home be made more 
receptive to medical” or any other kind of 
advice? How can a “school be made to 
see”? 

When one discusses the possibility of de- 
veloping in social case workers or others the 
power of influencing other human beings, 
the capacity to draw out the best in others, 
the gift of human leadership, one is likely to 
be met with the comment that these are 
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qualities that cannot be acquired; one has 
them if one is born with them; some people 
are just naturally effective in their human 
relations and some are not; the gift of deal- 
ing helpfully with human beings cannot be 
taught. My answer to this is two-fold: 
First, in schools, in medical practice, in 
social case work, every day the highest form 
of professional skill is being wasted because 
those who practice it are limited in their gift 
In social 
case work sound plans of treatment de- 
veloped after highly skillful diagnosis, based 
upon facts secured in the most complicated 
investigations, are failing because funda- 
mental in those plans is the problem of 
changing human attitudes, and in the task of 
changing human attitudes we have thus far 
been left to our own devices. The race has 
almost never studied its own experience in 
order to put the lessons of that experience at 
the disposal of those who wish to learn how 
to deal helpfully with others. Second, we 
may agree that if one has not been born with 
the gift of human leadership he cannot ac- 
quire it. The plain fact, however, is that, 
left to our own devices, some of us social 
case workers have grown in the art of hu- 
man relationships. We are better case 
workers at the age of thirty than we were at 
twenty, at forty than we were at thirty, at 
fifty than we were at forty, and so on to the 
end of our days. This growth has been due 
to an ability to profit by our own experiences, 
plus an ability to benefit by observing good 
examples. In a very real sense every case 
worker who has developed the art of leader- 
ship, who has developed a facility in chang- 
ing attitudes, has achieved this through 
learning how to practice the art. That 
which can be learned can be taught, once we 
discover the method and secure the organized 
subject matter of instruction. At present, 


for ordinary human relationships. 


with respect to this most important aspect of 
social treatment, we have neither the method 
nor the organization of the subject matter. 
We have the experience, however, which, if 
properly studied would make the task easier. 
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Take, for instance, the subject matter in the 
following : 


Here is a family consisting of a mother who 
drinks but in spite of this supports herself and 
her son aged twelve. Her husband has deserted 
her. ‘Shere is no positive evidence of immorality 
on her part but she has a number of men friends 
who spend a good deal of time with her, and the 
meagerness of the home equipment is such that 
neighbors and others do not hesitate to gossip 
about the impropriety of her conduct. On one 
occasion the attention of the S.P.C.C. was called 
to the situation, but they could find no basis upon 
which they could take legal action against her. 
Twice when out of work she had to appeal for 
charitable assistance. 

All of this has had an effect upon her some- 
what sensitive son, who is ashamed of his home 
life, who resents the influence of several of his 
mother’s friends over her, thinking them re- 
sponsible for her drinking habits, and who in 
consequence is having some trouble with his work 
at school. The principal of the school has tried 
to discipline the boy, and, with a real sympathy 
for his difficulties, has tried to get the mother to 
see the desirability of a different way of living. 
One or two other social agencies at one time 
or another have been concerned with this family 
situation. From the mother’s point of view none 
of them has been helpful. She has reached the 
point where she is hostile to the approach of any 
social worker. The boy, whose pride has been 
deeply touched, shares his mother’s feeling to 
some extent. The matter comes to the attention 
of an organization interested in family case work, 
which, after a brief contact, realizes the difficulties 
but would like if possible, in the interest of the 
boy particularly, to accomplish something. They 
finally define their procedure for the moment as 
follows (and this I take it is really the formula- 
tion of a step in treatment)—“ get the boy’s 
confidence.” 


Suppose the case worker entrusted with 
the carrying out of this decision finds on her 
calendar this item, “get the boy’s confi- 
dence,” and, with respect to other active 
cases, other items such as, “ secure widow’s 
pension for Mrs. A,” “arrange a summer 
camp for Lucy B,” “ find a job if possible 
for Mrs. D.” With respect to the last three 
items, the case worker would find in the 
slowly growing body of technical literature 
in our field a substantial number of sugges- 
tions. The policies of her organization 
would afford still more. In her own ex- 
perience she has learned how to itemize the 
procedure involved in every one of those 
tasks. But where will she find concrete sug- 
gestions in the matter of winning the boy’s 
confidence? How does one win confidence? 
In my judgment there is no greater problem 


before us as case workers than the problem 
of defining this task of leadership—which is 
the task of winning confidence and changing 
attitudes. It is a problem of discovering 
methods used by human beings when they 
succeed in this task. It is an elusive problem 
and its solution is no less so. It is no more 
elusive, however, than was the problem of 
measuring human intelligence, with which 
psychologists have made amazing progress. 
We may admit its difficulties and yet not 
shrink from the task of finding a solution. 
I believe that its solution lies in the hands of 
social case workers. Certainly their ex- 
perience is one of outstanding success in 
solving the problem in case after case. What 
we need to do is to make available to our- 
selves the significant factors in this success. 
I wish to suggest a method of study which 
seems to me to promise progress in this 
direction. 


The Study of Leadership 


The subject matter for a study of the art of 
changing human attitudes must be found in 
the achievements of social case workers. In 
so far as this is being done at the present 
time, they are doing it. Every one of them 
has at some time or other gone beyond the 
executive aspects of treatment and won an 
outstanding success in reconstructing the 
point of view or changing the attitude of a 
client. Where is the record of it? The case 
record in such an instance gives the results 
of their work. It does not tell how it was 
done. What we need to do is to get be- 
hind the results of such efforts in order to 
see the effort itself. We need not only the 
recital of the steps the case worker took, 
which are desired by her organization for its 
case record; we need the revelation of her 
thinking, of her ingenuity, of her under- 
standing, as she would talk about these to an 
intimate friend who believed in her and to 
whom she was willing to confide without 
fear of being called conceited. The record 
of a substantially successful piece of case 
work read by another case worker would 
stand out as the record of an achievement 
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which could only have been done by a skilled 
person. But the nature of the skill, the 
subtle ways in which it showed itself, the 
alternatives which it considered and rejected 
before finding the right one in each of the 
recurring crises that make up successful case 
work, the record does not reveal. And yet 
this aspect of social case work must be re- 
vealed if we are to make progress in the 
leadership which is the foundation of suc- 
cessful work. 

Let us contrast the bare statements in a 
given case record with the revelation of skill 
which is possible when case workers begin 
talking about the way they deal with their 
clients. 


Mrs. Mary Parsons, a woman of thirty, called 
at the office of a children’s agency to ask for help 
in finding a home for a five-year-old boy whom 
she had adopted three years before. Mrs. Parsons 
was a woman of refinement and education, digni- 
fied and courteous, giving an impression of self- 
confidence and a commendable independence of 
judgment. She stated that she had been ill with 
tuberculosis for some time, had been advised by 
her physician that she was going to die, and that 
she wished to find a home for the boy, to whom 
she was deeply attached, before she became too ill 
to attend to the matter personally. She lived in 
a small community but had come to this city be- 
cause she thought the range of choice in homes 
for the boy would be greater. 

In the case record the first interview con- 
tains only one sentence which refers to Mrs. 
Parsons’ physical condition: 


Mr. Parsons died of tuberculosis and before 
Mrs. Parsons left her home town, a specialist told 
her that both her lungs were badly diseased and 
that there was no hope for her rceovery. 


As one reads on in the case record, it is 
quite apparent that this case worker, sensing 
the attachment between Mrs. Parsons and 
the boy, was loath to be a party to the sepa- 
ration of the two unless it were absolutely 
necessary. She felt that she wanted to 
satisfy herself regarding Mrs. Parsons’ 
physical condition before she took any such 
step. Probably any good case worker would 
have felt the same way. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, when the case record states 
under a date two days after the first inter- 
view : 


Visitor called on Mrs. Parsons at the home of 
her cousin, Mrs. Rankin, to suggest a temporary 
placement of Edward with Mr. Donnison, who 
had asked for a boy about his age. Visitor talked 
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with Mrs. Parsons alone. She does not want to 
place Edward temporarily as she feels her mother 
can care for him for the present and she does not 
want him to have to get used to two new homes, 
Mrs. Parsons promised to consider going to the 
tuberculosis clinic and said she would let the 
visitor know about this. 


If we were studying this case record for 
evidences of skill in social treatment on the 
part of the case worker we would be justified 
at this point in finding one in Mrs. Parsons’ 
promise to consider going to a clinic for ex- 
amination. What happened between these 
two interviews, so briefly recorded? When 
one considers the impression of self-confi- 
dence made by Mrs. Parsons, the evident 
fact that she was used to making her own de- 
cisions, it occurs to one that here was an 
illustration of an attitude which has begun 
to be changed. If we could follow the 
reasoning of the case worker during the first 
interview and through the two days follow- 
ing, as she thought about Mrs. Parsons, 
possibly we should have an interesting reve- 
lation of the way in which human leader- 
ship functions. We can visualize this to a 
limited extent, but not completely, for this 
was a modest case worker and she wrote 
only a sketchy story of her work. From the 
whole story, which she wrote on request, I 
have taken the following statements which 
have a bearing upon Mrs. Parsons’ decision: 


Mrs. Parsons impressed the case worker im- 
mediately as being an unusually high type of 
woman, one who was accustomed to making her 
own plans and capable of doing so. She said her 
husband had died of tuberculosis and that before 
leaving her small home town a_ tuberculosis 
specialist had told her both her lungs were badly 
affected with the disease and there was no hope 
for her recovery. She had confidence in this 
doctor She had no doubt but that she 
was going to die soon She had resigned 
herself to the separation by thinking of the op- 
portunities which might be given Edward in a 
good home. 

The case worker soon saw that suggestions 
about further medical attention or the possibility 
of somehow making plans whereby the family 
could be kept together were not welcome. Mrs. 
Parsons was courteous in her manner, but she 
made it perfectly plain in her nice way that she 
had not come to our office for advice in making 
her decision or as to what course to follow. She 
had fought out all that with herself and was only 
asking us to provide, if we could, the necessary 
adoption home. The case worker therefore talked 
only about the possibilities of our helping with 
this plan. 
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We felt very much concerned about Mrs. Par- 
sons’ health and were anxious to be able to estab- 
lish a friendly basis on which to talk with her 
further about it. She had insisted that Edward 
was not affected with the disease, and it had not 
seemed wise at the time to insist that he have an 
examination for tuberculosis until we were sure 
of being able to place him in case he was o.k. 
physically. We had on our lists, however, a 
family who would take a small boy free, tem- 
porarily. So in a couple of days the case worker 
called on Mrs. Parsons, at the cousin’s home, with 
this suggestion as an excuse. She was able to 
talk with Mrs. Parsons alone and in a more con- 
fidential manner than at the office. Mrs. Parsons 
did not care to have Edward taken care of tem- 
porarily. However, during the conversation the 
worker found it possible to talk about a tubercu- 
losis specialist in whom the community had a 
great deal of confidence. She offered to take Mrs. 
Parsons to him at the clinic, if she would consent 
to go, so that she might receive any treatment 
which was possible. Mrs. Parsons hesitated to 
consider this plan as she felt she was beyond help 
and “knew ” that very little could be done for her 
trouble in this advanced stage. After the visitor 
had given her an account of the pleasant ex- 
periences a friend of hers had had at the County 
Tuberculosis Hospital as a pay patient, however, 
Mrs. Parsons grew more interested. It was evi- 
dent that, although she had no hope whatever of 
her own recovery, she did regret being dependent 
on her relatives, and the possibility of being taken 
care of in a respectable way elsewhere was attrac- 
tive. She promised to think about this plan for 
herself and to let the worker know her decision. 


Mrs. Parsons went to a clinic for ex- 
amination. The physician told her that she 
had a good chance to make a fair recovery. 
After some skillful work by the case worker, 
Mrs. Parsons was willing to accept the 
physician’s judgment and to go to a sani- 
tarium for treatment, although she felt that 
the result was still so uncertain as to make 
it wise for her to carry out her plan to give 
up Edward. At this point in the case record 
itself is the following entry: 

Mrs. Parsons told visitor about the diagnosis 
which the doctor had made of her case. She is 
very happy and is planning to be ready to go to 
Hillcrest next week. Visitor asked that she come 
to the office to talk about plans for Edward. 
Later: Mrs. Parsons in office. Visitor per- 
suaded her to keep Edward. 

“Visitor persuaded her to keep Edward ” 
is another of those brief entries in the record 
behind which there seems to be a story. 
Here again the case worker has done less 
than justice to herself, but her annotation 
gives us much more of an understanding 
than the record does of the way in which 


Mrs. Parsons was. persuaded to keep 


Edward. 


The worker now had a basis on which to talk 
to Mrs. Parsons about other plans for Edward 
than those she had decided upon. She found that 
Mrs. Parsons, even with the hope of recovery, 
had steeled herself to the decision that Edward 
must have a better home than she would be able 
to offer him. After much persuasion, however, 
the worker succeeded in convincing Mrs. Parsons 
that the love which she and her mother could give 
the boy after all were worth more than anything 
else, and that this love would be sufficient to in- 
spire Edward to provide for himself opportunities 
for the best preparation for life. The visitor 
went into the whole problem of the value of 
responsibility and a certain amount of hardship 
in training for life, if there is a true incentive of 
love backing up youth. Mrs. Parsons was glad 
to accept this theory once she was convinced it 
was sound, and rejoiced greatly in the anticipa- 
tion of keeping Edward and having this incentive 
to drive her in her fight for health. 


We have before us only two of the out- 
standing incidents in this case story. If we 
were to analyze the story, however, not from 
the case record but from the case worker’s 
frank narrative of the way in which she 
went at this task, we should be able to put 
our fingers upon a number of respects in 
which the case worker showed undoubted 
skill in leadership. Some of them are worth 
mentioning : 


(1) As a case worker she sensed at the outset 
that her problem was more than finding a home 
for the five-year-old boy. She must somehow 
win her way past Mrs. Parsons’ decision and 
reticence to the point where she could get for 
Mrs. Parsons the best possible medical advice. 
She did not, however, speak about this objective 
as soon as it came to mind. She waited until the 
opportunity offered. 

(2) She allowed Mrs. Parsons in the first in- 
terview to define the situation which she wished 
the case worker to attend to, and she conducted 
her whole discussion from that beginning. 

(3) In the second interview, in which she per- 
suaded Mrs. Parsons to keep Edward, she used 
arguments none of which could have been wholly 
unfamiliar to Mrs. Parsons but which apparently 
had a certain authority because they came from 
the case worker, and this in spite of the fact that 
the case worker had been a stranger to her less 
than three weeks before. 

(4) It is apparent throughout this story, more 
so perhaps at other points than those which I 
have quoted, that the case worker gave Mrs. Par- 
sons the feeling that her right to make her own 
decision was respected, and that her personality 
and judgment were being accorded full credit. 


From the point of view of developing the 
capacity of case workers for the art of 
leadership, what is the significance of such 
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an analysis as this? Gertainly the four items 
which we have mentioned are more or less 
obvious, but I have found that when case 
workers, after analyzing the Parsons case, 
proceed in the same way to analyze the story 
that lies behind another case, and another, 
and another, they have been a bit startled to 
find that the secret of success apparently 
involves similar factors. For example, a 
moment ago I mentioned as one evidence of 
skill in this situation that in the second in- 
terview quoted, Mrs. Parsons was influenced 
to keep Edward by the arguments of the case 
worker. Would these arguments have had 
the same authority if the case worker had 
used them at the beginning? Obviously not. 
For one reason, they were most effective 
coming after the doctor’s prognosis. But 
another and stronger reason is that in the 
first interview Mrs. Parsons did not recog- 
nize the case worker as an authority in any- 
thing, except perhaps in the finding of foster 
homes. If, then, we could deduce some- 
thing which looks like a principle—if we 
were willing to call it that (which I hope we 
are not)—we might say: “ Don’t act like 
an authority until your authority is recog- 
nized.” This sounds like a pleasant little 
aphorism imposing a bit of homely philos- 
ophy, the soundness of which everyone rec- 
ognizes. But when in the study of case after 
case one sees it functioning as an explana- 
tion of success, or the lack of it as an ex- 
planation of failure, it has an impressiveness 
which it lacks when it simply stares at one 
from the wall, where it has been tacked as 
a useful motto. Suppose we examine this 
particular suggestion a bit further. In what 
are case workers authorities? They are re- 
garded by an increasing number of people, 
like Mrs. Parsons and other clients, as 
authorities with respect to the possibility of 
securing certain kinds of services—authori- 
ties, in other words, with regard to those 
things which lie chiefly on the executive side 


of treatment. In the field of human atti- 


tudes, however, in regard to the objectives 
of human life, they are not regarded as 
authorities for the very good reason that in 
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this field every human being is his own au- 
thority. One may accept with respect the 
suggestions of a physician with regard to his 
health, because he recognizes that the phy- 
sician is authoritative in that field. One 
does not easily, however, take the advice of 
others with regard to conduct, attitudes, and 
purposes, because in this field the human 
being is traditionally his own master. This 
does not mean that advice in this field is 
never accepted but rather that it is accepted 
only from those whose authority in such 
matters we respect. 

All this discussion is in the direction of a 
totally different kind of analysis of social 
treatment than we have been accustomed to 
make. We need to accumulate the narratives 
of case work like those which the case 
worker wrote in regard to her efforts in be- 
half of Mrs. Parsons. The study of such 
narratives would, I am convinced, reveal in 
time the whole art of human leadership, 
would make clear that human leadership, in 
professional work at any rate, is the more or 
less conscious use of certain principles of hu- 
man relationship, certain ways of meeting re- 
actions, emotions, attitudes of other human 
beings, with which we have long been familiar 
but which have not been discussed, defined, 
studied, and made available for conscious se- 
lection. Social treatment itself we have con- 
sidered as a combination of two types of 
effort, one of which we have called executive 
and the other leadership. With respect to the 
executive aspect of treatment, improvement 
is relatively simple: It consists chiefly in a 
greater alertness on the part of social case 
workers to the needs of their clients and to 
the facilities offered by the community. It 
will be promoted through a somewhat better 
organization of the time and the effort of 
case workers as they are. It will also 
steadily improve as comnmunity facilities for 
treatment improve. 

Improvement in the leadership aspect of 
treatment depends upon a more profound 
understanding of human relationships than 
we now have. It consists primarily in bring- 
ing to bear upon the problems of other per- 
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sonalities the resources of sympathy and 
understanding directed toward some definite 
end. Concretely, the problem takes the form 
of changing attitudes, winning confidence, 
developing a greater degree of responsive- 
ness, or releasing a client’s own powers. 
With all these problems, case workers have 
achieved outstanding success. What we lack 
is an analysis of that success in terms of the 
thinking, the ingenuity, and the resourceful- 
ness which lie behind it, an analysis compar- 
able to the analyses of the steps in investiga- 
tion, the resources, and the procedure that 
make up the content of treatment on the 
executive side. 


Analysis of the leadership aspects of 
treatment cannot be made solely from case 
records. We must find our way beyond the 
case records into the thinking and experience 
of case workers themselves. This is a 
process in which no one can help us; this 
mine must be worked by our own efforts. I 
suggest, as a practice promising greater im- 
provement in the quality of our case work 
than would follow from any other, the regu- 
lar analysis by case workers themselves of 
the factors which have entered into their 
conspicuous successes and failures in human 
leadership. 


A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LEGAL AID 
ORGANIZATIONS 


RECENT reorganization of the Na- 
A tional Association of Legal Aid 

Organizations promises a real de- 
velopment in free legal service throughout 
the country. The reorganization is planned 
to vitalize the National Association of Legal 
Aid Societies which began in 1911 but 
became inactive because of the pressing 
demands during the war. 

The establishment of a National Legal 
Aid Association means that the whole body 
of legal aid work in the United States will be 
seen as a common cause by those who are 
engaged in it. The immediate problem 
ahead is to build a constituency so that 
people may know what legal aid work means 
and what its aspirations are. 

It is hoped that legal aid organizations 
will be established sooner or later in every 
city of 50,000 or more in the United States; 
that a set of more or less uniform standards 
as to the conduct of the work and the 
method of recording cases will be adopted; 
that close communication will be established 
between legal aid work and the organized 
bar on the one hand and organized social 
work on the other. Other developments will 
doubtless come as the need arises. 

There have been lively discussions as to 
the relation of these legal aid societies to 


organized social work. The conclusions 
reached thus far are admittedly merely 
tentative but it would appear that legal aid 
work occupies a position somewhere between 
the law and social work. Cases which legal 
aid organizations handle involve legal work 
primarily, but there are always cases which 
require something more than legal work. 
The problem is as to just how far legal aid 
organizations should go in systematically 
observing clients’ needs and in using the 
social resources of the community in the 
satisfaction of those needs. It is certain 
that legal aid societies must co-operate 
closely at all times with the organized bar 
and with organized social work. 

A most important point to be stressed is 
that cases come to social agencies because 
the law operates slowly and is often an 
expensive method of procedure. The in- 
crease of legal aid organizations will 
diminish the number of cases which come to 
social agencies. In this way it is evident 
that to foster legal aid organizations is a 
constructive piece of work which is well 
within the program of preventive work to 
which so many agencies are now committed.’ 

‘For further information about this Associa- 


tion, address the secretary, John S. Bradway, 
133 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EDITORIAL 

N The Legends of Smokeover, Margaret 

Wolfstone focussed her Christmas play 

around the three wise men in search of 

their neighbor. Quarreling, arguing, theo- 

rizing, they journey far and wide—and in 

the end each finds his neighbor in the other 
two. 

There is nothing new or startling in this 
thought, but perhaps at this season more 
than any other we need to take down the 
old thoughts from their shelves and dust 
them and put a lighted candle before them. 

Our thought of Christmas itself some- 
times needs a fresh candle before it. In 
the joy of giving we forget that the festival 
symbolizes taking as well, that no gift is 
complete until it has been received in the 
same spirit in which it was given. We can- 
not bestow our gift of neighborliness on an 
unreciprocating world—there must be an 
exchange of ideas, a contact of minds as 
well as a physical nearness before the rela- 
tionship is complete. The mind of the 
receiver must participate, or the gift does 
harm to both. 

All three of the wise men had to realize 
their neighborly relationship before they 
actually were neighbors. 


CCORDING tto the Washington 
Follies, “Is it instinct, Mr. Gal- 
lagher? No, it’s training, Mr. Sheehan! ” 
applies equally well to dancing and good 
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case work—the difficulty comes when we 
try to determine where one leaves off 
and the other begins. It is as endless 
a theme for discussion as heredity versus 
environment and is more or less tied up 
with it. Is there something that training 
adds to instinct which makes individuals 
more effective—and just what is this addi- 
tional quality? We find it almost impos- 
sible to determine, for example, how much 
of the case worker’s success with her blind 
client described in “Is it Training?”’* is 
due to her personality and how much of the 
student’s failure is due to lack of training, 
Any case worker would say that she needed 
to see the two workers, and know a lot 
more about their personalities and past 
experiences before she could evaluate the 
elements of skill in those two interviews 
and determine just where training came to 
the rescue. We do feel, however, that such 
a story as this is worth while. More than 
that we need as many analyses of the same 
sort as we can get if we are to lay the 
ground work of sounder technique and more 
successful training methods. Social case 
workers themselves are the only ones who 
can help in this. We need discussion of the 
brief and very simple illustration of skill 
we are presenting this month and we need 
many—and more complicated—illustrations 
for consideration and discussion. Every 
staff member has a contribution to make 
here. 


ND that reminds us of the Abstract 

of Occupation Statistics issued in 
connection with the 1920 census returns. 
The question as to whether social work 
is or is not a profession evidently held 
no terrors for the Census Bureau. Actors, 
aeronauts, trained nurses and veterinary 
surgeons all come under “ Professional 
Service,” but “ Semi-professional Pursuits ” 
is the heading for religious, charity, and 
welfare workers, who are lumped together 
to make a grand total of 41,078! If we 


include the 12,884 “ Keepers of Charitable 


*See page 203 of this issue. 
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and Penal Institutions”’ (also semi-profes- 
sional), we have 53,962 social workers in 
the United States in 1920. Other members 
of this semi-professional group are “ fortune 
tellers, hypnotists, spiritualists, etc. 
keepers of pleasure resorts, turfmen and 
sportsmen ”—a varied and a cheerful com- 
pany. Nurses are differentiated according 
to their training—149,128 who are pre- 
sumably registered nurses are classed as 
professionals, while 151,996 untrained 
nurses come under the heading of domestic 
and personal service. 

We have still some work to do in deter- 
mining just what our skill is and how we 
get it! 





HERE are other significant figures in 
T the Abstract—although to find out just 
what they signify would require more inves- 
tigation on our part. 

We gasped for a moment when we read 
the heading “ persons ten years of age and 
over engaged in gainful occupations ”—and 
looked hastily through the pages for some 
information as to how many gainfully em- 
ployed persons were ten years, and not 


over. In a population that has increased 
13,738,354 in the ten years from 1910 to 
1920 one would expect to see increases in 
those employed in most industries, but the 
decreases are more startling. Builders and 
building contractors dropped from 173,422 
to 90,109, brick and stone masons from 
169,402 to 131,264; though carpenters show 
an increase of about 70,000, these figures 
might have some bearing on the present 
housing situation. A fact closely related to 
prohibition is that the number of workers 
engaged in liquor and beverage industries 
decreased from 31,053 in 1910 to 15,655 in 
1920. What are the other 15,000 doing and 
how soon will the 15,655 transfer their in- 
terests to some other pursuit? There are 
fewer general stores, and fewer (by about 
30,000) hucksters and pedlers. We wonder 
whether pedlers include the handicapped 
sellers of pencils and shoestrings. We 
wonder even more whether the 25,108 who 
have been added to the ranks of “ religious, 
charity, and welfare workers” since 1910 
are social workers—or what? In other 
words, we are all for more of a job analysis, 
including training and experience data, on 
these gainfully employed persons. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD AS AN ASSET IN 
CASE WORK’ 


MARGARET F. BYINGTON 
Executive Secretary, Hartford Council of Social Agencies 


with ever-increasing care the nature 
of her relation to her client and the 
process by which she may make it a helpful 
one. Is there any danger that in this ana- 
lytical procedure she may tend to see herself 
and her client as two isolated personalities 
and to ignore the significance of the group 
life of which they are a part? 
The social worker brings to her confer- 
ence with her client, perhaps unconsciously, 


T social case worker is analyzing 


* Given at the Connecticut Conference of Social 
Work, April 13, 1923. 


her social work environment, her organiza- 
tion and its formulated standards of work, 
her office, her records, her co-operating 
agencies. Does she recognize that he, too, 
brings an environment, which he could not 
formulate as such, of neighborhood stand- 
ards and resources, of group ideas which 
play upon his mind? The family lived, 
before she came, in a world of known forces. 
The larger family unit, the priest, the school 
teacher, the trade union official, the leader 
of the political organization, the policeman 
on the beat—all have influenced more or less 
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definitely the standards of the family and 
guided its actions. Their ways of thinking 
are known, their approval or disapproval of 
a given course of action can be assumed, 
their assistance, moral or physical, can be 
counted in advance. 

Then a crisis comes, sickness, death, un- 
employment; and suddenly a new figure 
appears on the scene—sometimes, I suspect, 
with the apparent unpredictableness of a 
comet—an energetic young woman speaking 
an alien tongue, with normal prejudices in 
favor of American ways of doing things, 
worrying about calories and tonsils and such 
strange things. Does she understand the 
nature and strength of these neighborhood 
forces? Does she utilize them when they 
are friendly and know how to overcome 
them when they are inimical to wise plan- 
ning? Does she build with their help so that 
when she retires her plan will be made per- 
manent through their influence ? 

Take the case of Mr. Padini, recently 
blinded, heipless, terrified. The social 
worker rightly urges him to go to the work- 
shop for the blind so that he may learn a 
trade and he absolutely refuses. She pro- 
vides relief and visits once a week trying to 
win him to her way of thinking, but without 
success. Does she take stock of the influ- 
ences which surround him all the other 
hours of the week? His Italian friends feel 
that a blind man is an afflicted one—to be 
sheltered, guarded, sympathized with and, 
if need be, supported. Who is this hard 
hearted woman who would send him across 
the city to learn a trade? Has she no pity? 
Her whole chance of success in this case 
may rest on her ability to win over the 
neighborhood group gradually to her way 
of thinking, and through the group to give 
Mr. Padini courage to try her plan. Yet in 





a discussion of this family, not a question 
was asked about the folks near by who were 
perhaps determining his viewpoint. 

We undoubtedly all agree on the desir- 
ability of such mutual understanding. How 
can we achieve it? 

(1) More knowledge: 


We need, ob- 


viously, the facts to be secured from books 
such as Old World Traits Transplanted by 
Professors Park and Miller, which cast light 
on the ideals of the foreign-born, their 
views of American life, their organizations, 
We must also have the knowledge which is 
gradually acquired through experience and 
through conference with the leaders of the 
local racial groups. Old World Traits 
Transplanted brings out most clearly the 
importance of the racial organizations, the 
profound influence they have on the thought 
and action of their members, the ex- 
tent to which they constitute the effective 
environment of the foreign-born, and the 
nature of the co-operation which we might 
secure from them. To utilize these forces 
to bring our plans and theirs into alignment 
would be a strength to both. The Polish 
District Committee of the Baltimore Family 
Welfare Association is an illustration of the 
feasibility of such relationships. 

As a practical step toward the growth of 
such knowledge, I would suggest the build- 
ing up of neighborhood records in our 
offices. These might include the names and 
affiliations of individuals with a social view- 
point; organizations of all sorts, their pur- 
poses and personnel ; the more intangible but 
more significant facts concerning local 
standards, habits, prejudices. Each new 
worker acquires these slowly and often 
blunderingly for herself. Would not time 
be saved and our thinking clarified if these 
facts were all matters of record? 

(2) More courage—courage and opti- 
mism in the utilization of these groups in 
our day-to-day case work: It is in this field 
that the Cincinnati Social Unit experiment 
made a definite contribution toward a demo- 
cratic handling of social work. The “ block 
lady ” was to interpret to her neighbors the 
attitudes of mind and policies of the social 
agencies and was in turn to bring the needs 
and problems of the dwellers in her block to 
the attention of the agencies. We recognize 
fully the difficulties of the plan—but have 
we also recognized its intrinsic value? It is 
of course obvious that as long as our clients 
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feel that it is more or less of a disgrace to go 
to the “charity society” we shall have to 
make cautious experiments in the direction 
of frank neighborly relations. Perhaps, 
however, we could in no way overcome this 
feeling so rapidly as by taking the people 
directly into our confidence as to our aims 
and methods. 

Recently I was asked to speak to a 
mothers’ club of foreign women at one of 
our mission churches, and to tell them of 
some families, previously known to me as a 
case worker, who had made good. I felt 
very much on my mettle to succeed. Among 
other stories I told them the one given in 
the first record I ever read, in Boston many 
years ago, of an artistic Italian lad who had 
been given a chance and who had made a 
genuine success. At the close, one of the 
mothers came up and thanked me most feel- 
ingly for that incident. ‘“ My boy he is just 
like that and I thank you for having told 
me that he should be given a chance.” She 
was the most prosperous woman there and 
she accepted the story of service as having a 
real relation to the solution of her own 
problem. Can we not discuss these human 
problems and their solution more naturally 
with our neighbors, thus increasing our 
helpfulness to the neighborhood and secur- 
ing their co-operation in carrying out our 
plans for particular families ? 

Again, the Red Cross in its Home Service 


learned what service plain citizens could 
render to their neighbors if guided by 
trained workers. I shall always remember 
a visit I paid to a small town to discuss the 
work they were doing. One soldier had 
married a girl from another town because 
she was going to have a baby. She had 
come to live with his mother in a home dis- 
tinctly lower in standard than her own. As 
soon as I suggested to the committee the 
difference that her treatment now might 
make in the whole future life of the young 
married couple, they began to plan what 
they could do for her. They would ask 
some of the ladies from their church to call 
on her; they would invite her to join their 
Red Cross unit; and the next morning when 
I called up the chairman she had already 
gone down to call on her with some flowers 
from her garden. No social worker could 
have given the particular service that these 
neighbors could in helping to reéstablish 
the girl’s sense of self-respect and com- 
munity standing. It will have done much, I 
am sure, for. the permanent place of that 
young couple in the community life, long 
after the war and the formal service of the 
Red Cross is a thing of the past. 

If we come to look upon ourselves more 
as those who may focus and guide neighbor- 
hood relationships, may we not increase the 
amount and strengthen the effectiveness of 
our service? 


IS IT TRAINING? 


HAT is the skill that a social 
\ V worker acquires through train- 
ing and experience? Just how 
does her technique in working with her 
clients differ from that of the untrained per- 
son? These questions are not academic. 
Case workers ask them of one another and 
of themselves, and up to the present time 
there has been all too little in the literature 
of case work that throws any light on the 
subject. 
Weare printing below—very tentatively— 


one of the first attempts at an analysis of 
skill that we have been privileged to see. We 
shall hope to have other more complicated 
analyses to present from time to time, pro- 
vided the case working readers of THE 
Fami ty find in them food for thought and 
criticism. 

Here is the story as told by the district 
secretary : 

Mr. Brown is a blind man, living alone, 
whom we have been supporting while the 
Society for the Blind have been attempting 
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re-education. Arrangements had been made 
by the Society for the Blind for him to go 
to the ten weeks’ summer school in X— and 
they asked us to notify Mr. Brown about 
noon one day that he was expected to go 
down on the afternoon train. A _ student 
was sent out to make the necessary arrange- 
ments and give him the railroad fare. She 
came back saying that he refused to go. 
She was sent back a second time but still 
met with refusal. The regular visitor, Miss 
Jones, then went and succeeded in getting 
him to the train in time. The student had 
previously done pretty good work. 

For the benefit of the student, I asked her 
and Miss Jones to write out in dialogue 
form exactly what took place, in order that 
we might see what sort of method succeeded 
while the other failed, taking into account 
the fact that Mr. Brown knew the visitor 
and did not know the student. 

The student’s report is not as full as I 
should desire. 


Student’s Conversation 


Good afternoon, Mr. Brown. I am 
Miss Blank from the Welfare So- 
ciety. Miss Jones sent me to take 
you down to the Society for the Blind 
and there you will be taken over to 
the M. & S.W. to leave for X—. 
Did you know that you were to go 
this afternoon? 

Mr. Brown: No, I didn’t. Miss Smith gave me 
an application to make out about 
three weeks ago and it said the date 
was June 5th. [The interview took 
place June 4th.] She promised to see 
me and explain the matter to me but 
she isn’t very reliable. I’ve been 
here all day except when I’m out for 
meals, expecting her to come and tell 
me more about it, but she hasn't. 

I am very sorry that you didn’t know 
about going today, but can’t you get 
ready in a few minutes and go down 
with me? 

Mr. Brown: Oh my God, no! I have got to 
shave and get my clothes ready and 
there’s about five dollars worth of 
reed around here. I waited so long 
it seems they might have let me 
know. I decided that if someone 
didn’t come today I would go and 
take the bus tomorrow myself. My 
daughter promised to come over and 
help me get ready. Can you see if I 
can go tomorrow? 

They have made arrangements to 
have you go today but I'll see 
about it. 


Student: 


Student: 


Student: 


December 


The student returned to the office and 
was sent back to Mr. Brown. 


They’re expecting you today and 
Miss Jones will get in touch with 
your daughter and see that the 
clothes are taken care of all right. 
If you need anything extra, I can 
get you some underclothes and have 
them sent to your new address. You 
can come just as you are. 

Mr. Brown: There’s no use trying to go now. 
It’s 3:30 and that application said 
that clothes must be ready. It isn’t 
Miss Jones’s fault. She always 
tends to business and comes about 
eleven o’clock. Those people down 
there make me sort of mad as they 
didn’t let me know when I’m to go, 
I guess I can get down there all 
right by myself. My daughter will 
see me down. What train am I to 
go on? 

M. & S.W. at 4:15. I think we can 
make it now if you will only hurry, 
Mr. Brown: No, there’s no use trying now. I'll 
go in the morning. My daughter 
will help me pack tonight. When 
does that train leave in the morning? 
At 10:10; but it is quite a ways up 
to the school and it would be much 
better if there were someone else 
with you? You won't go today? 
Mr. Brown: No, I'll go tomorrow. Thanks for 
your trouble. Those people are all 
to blame. 


Student: 


Student: 


Student: 


Mr. Brown was then given three dollars, 
the amount of his round trip ticket. 

The student’s explanation was: “ Mr. 
Brown was very pleasant and nice and I felt 
sorry for him and did not like to be too 
hasty with him.” Her feeling was that she 
was “probably not forceful enough.” 

The district secretary’s note was: “ This 
particular student has done pretty good work 
throughout the quarter and I think she 
probably made more attempts at persuading 
than she has recorded, but her visits were 
not long. However, neither was the regular 
visitor’s.” 

Regular Visitor's Conversation 


How do you do, Mr. Brown. I sup- 
pose you are quite angry with me for 
not letting you know sooner about 
going to X— today. 

Mr. Brown: Oh no. I have no reason to be angry 
with you. Miss Smith was here 
about three weeks ago and _ she 
promised to let me know just what 
train to take and to help me make 
arrangements. I haven’t heard from 
her since and it is impossible for me 
to go today. 


Visitor: 
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But Mr. Brown, Miss Smith may 
have been busy and so couldn't 
notify you. Also, since I only got 
the message this noon, she probably 
felt that it wouldn’t take you so very 
long to get ready. 

Mr. Brown: Well, she could have let me know 
sooner and I am sure she can’t be 
so busy. 

Even granting that she was not busy 
but merely forgot, you know we all 
make mistakes, so we really shouldn’t 
blame her. Also it’s to your advan- 
tage to get there for the beginning 
of the session. I know you don’t 
mean to be unpleasant about it. 

Mr. Brown (in a sullen tone): Well, I have to 
have my laundry done and Mary 
promised to come tonight to see 
about moving. I can’t go today but 
will go tomorrow morning. 

That will make special plans for 
meeting you necessary. 

Mr. Brown (curtly): They can pay a boy to go 
to the station to meet me. 

Of course, it will mean that you will 
lose a day at school and put you be- 
hind and that will mean that special 
plans will have to be made for you. 
Mr. Brown: Miss Smith was supposed to let me 
know and she can make the special 
arrangements. Anyway it’s too late 
now and I have to shave and change 
clothes and pack. 

If you will show me where your 
things are, I can pack them for you 
while you clean up. Let’s try and 
see how fast we can get ready. I 
have a car waiting outside so that 
you can get down to the station in 
almost no time—this leaves you a lot 
of time to get ready. 


Visitor: 


Visitor: 


Visitor: 


Visitor: 


Visitor: 


(Mr. Brown reluctantly ushered 
visitor into his own room and took 
out the things from the dresser while 
the visitor packed.) 


Perhaps you can shave when you get 
to X— as you really look all right 
and there likely won’t be many 
people on the train. Also the suit 
you have on looks neat so that you 
really don’t have to bother to change. 


Visitor: 


(Mr. Brown continued to take the 
things out from the dresser all the 
while muttering that it was too late 
to make the train and he had so 
much to do.) 


Mr. Brown: I don’t know what to do with all 
these winter clothes and I really 
should put on my good suit and put 
these old clothes in the suit case so 
that I won’t wrinkle my good clothes. 


Well, just don’t worry about your 
suit because I can pack it very. care- 
fully so that it will hardly wrinkle 
and then you won’t get the dust of 
the train on it. I will see Mary and 
she can pack up your winter clothing 
and take care of your belongings. 
Have you enough underclothing and 
socks? If not, I will see to it that 
they are sent. You can get someone 
to write me if you need anything. 
Mr. Brown: I have enough clothing and the other 
lady left me three dollars for rail- 
road fare. This is a funny way to 
go any place, without shaving or 
cleaning up. I still don’t see how 
we can make that train. (This lat- 
ter much more amiably.) 

It’s only five minutes to four so we 
still have twenty minutes to get to 
the station. 


Visitor: 


Visitor: 


(Going down to the car visitor 
carried the suit case.) 


Mr. Brown: I certainly am a fine gentleman to 
let a lady carry my suit case! 


A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 


HE scene was a luncheon meeting of 
T the district staff, and the Visiting 
Housekeeper had the floor. 

“T’d like to know what the rest of you 
think about this,” she was saying. “ You 
know we sent Mr. H out west a couple of 
months ago because he got a promise of a 
job which seemed to offer a chance for the 
family to get on its feet. He agreed to use 
all his money to rent and furnish a house, so 
the family could come to him as soon as 
possible. We promised to care for the 
family in the meantime, and to see that they 


had transportation when he had a home 
ready.” 

“T thought that family had gone,” put in 
the Irrepressible One. 

“ Off tomorrow night, I hoped,” answered 
the Visiting Housekeeper, “ But something 
has come up which makes me doubt the wis- 
dom of the whole plan. I sent nice Mrs. N 
in to help Mrs. H pack and get ready to go. 
She has just been to the office to tell me that 
she picked up a letter from Mr. H and read 
it to see if it was worth saving. Mrs. H was 
at the dentist’s—’’ (hastily, in response to a 
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quizzical eyebrow). “In it Mr. H said he 
was enclosing five dollars, but not to tell me 
about it. And he advised her to get all that 
she could out of us before she left. Mrs. N 
thought that we ought to know before I gave 
Mrs. H money for traveling expenses.” 

“Would you have read the letter, your- 
self ?”” asked the District Secretary. “ And if 
not, have you any right to take advantage of 
Mrs. N’s lower standards?” 

“ No, I wouldn’t have read the letter, but 
think of the effect on Mrs. N if I don’t use 
the information. She is a client, too, you 
know. If we give Mrs. H the same amount 
of money which we would if her husband 
had not sent any, won’t Mrs. N feel that it 
pays to be dishonest, and won’t she be un- 
truthful the next time that Mr. N loses his 
job?” 

“What was Mrs. N’s object in telling 
you?” this from the Senior Visitor. “ Was 
she malicious ?” 

“No, I think she really thought we ought 
to know. Two of her relatives are contribu- 
tors to the Community Fund, and she said 
she knew that we had a responsibility to our 
contributors (my own words returned to 
plague me!) and in fairness to them we 
should not give more relief to a family than 
it really needed.” 

“ There is a good bit of sense to that re- 
mark,” said the I. O., “ It does Mrs. N credit 
and points to the solution of the whole prob- 
lem. Take Mrs. N with you to Mrs. H; 
have her tell Mrs. H that she read the letter, 
and that she told you what was in it. It’s 
perfectly simple.” 

“Except for the fact that Mrs. N won't 
go with me, it is! Neither, moreover, will 
she give me permission to tell Mrs. H that 
she read the letter, when she is not there.” 

“Then she knows that she has done a 
sneaky thing,” said one of the Juniors. 


“And I think it would lower her respect for 
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the organization if you used that informa- 
tion.” 

“Let’s leave Mrs. N for a moment,” sug- 
gested the D. S., “and consider the H’s, 
What is going to be the effect on them?” 

“ Well, I’m not sure that we want to send 
them on at all, now,” said the V. H. “ Since 
both Mr. and Mrs. H have been so deceitful, 
I’m beginning to feel that they won’t be able 
to make a go of it out there any better than 
they have here; and at least we know them 
and their weaknesses.” 

“Isn’t that beside the point?’ questioned 
the D. S. “ You can hardly decide that 
question, can you, until you settle whether 
you can ethically use Mrs. N’s more or less 
stolen property.” 

“TI can’t help feeling that it is going to be 
awfully bad for the H’s to feel that they can 
be dishonest and get away with it, even in 
such a small matter.” The V. H. spoke 
from her real concern for a family with 
which she had worked long and hard. 

“Will it be any worse for them than to 
think that you have sent a spy in the guise 
of a helper?” asked the I. O. “ At present 
they can respect you and the organization, 
even if they can’t respect themselves, and 
that is something.” 

The Volunteer had been an interested, if 
somewhat dazed, listener to the rapid fire 
conversation around the table. Now she put 
in a timid suggestion as there came a Ill 
while the food was being placed on the table. 

“ Couldn’t you,” she said, “ just give Mrs. 
H five dollars less than you planned? She 
probably would not push the matter too 
hard for fear of finding out that you knew.” 


Will you continue the discussion which 
our absorbed attention in the lunch inter- 
rupted? What—in justice to our two clients 
and to our contributors—should we have 
done ? 
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FAMILY RECORDS 


A destructive force accomplishes so much 
with such finality in an instant. A construc- 
tive force, in contrast, works against odds, 
works with infinite patience with treacherous 
elements on every hand. 

Frances LestER WARNER 





A BROKEN HOME 
T= trouble began, both his mother 


and hers agreed, when the young 

people were married. She was 
twenty-two, a dainty, well-bred slip of a 
girl, just finishing a year at a private board- 
ing school. An only child, she had been 
brought up by her widowed mother and in- 
dulgent grandmother in a fashion not at all 
in keeping with their limited means. The 
mother was employed in a publishing house 
and left most of the care of her home and 
daughter to her mother, who supplied the 
girl with all sorts of extravagances from her 
own small private income. The girl was 
warm-hearted and impulsive and made 
friends easily. She was a very popular 
member of the choir of a large downtown 
church which the family attended. 

The man’s mother was a widow also and 
made a living by running a fairly successful 
rooming house. There was a daughter 
married, living in another city, who was not 
in close touch with the family. The man, 
an unskilled laborer, twenty-seven, had quit 
school when he was fifteen. He had never 
learned a trade. His mother claimed that 
he had been a dutiful boy until he entered 
the army at the time of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. His pronounced instability and 
intemperance dated, she said, from the time 
that he was given a dishonorable discharge 
from the army and returned home. 

The couple met and after a hasty court- 
ship and in spite of the remonstrances of 
both parents were married. 

A year after their marriage and shortly 
before the birth of the first baby, the man 
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was sentenced to a year in the state peni- 
tentiary on a charge of theft. The woman 
gave up the furnished rooms, where they 
had been living, and went home to her 
mother. When the baby was six months 
old, she placed her in a day nursery and 
went to work. During the man’s absence 
both her own and her husband’s mother 
persistently tried to prevail upon her to 
refuse to return to him when he was re- 
leased, but to no purpose. 

When the husband returned, he found her 
waiting for him with plans all made for the 
re-establishment of the home. The next nine 
years were a continuous cycle of unemploy- 
ment, intemperance, abuse, and failure to 
provide. The standards of the family 
dropped lower and lower. With each suc- 
ceeding eviction they moved to less desirable 
quarters. Burdened with the cares of an 
ever-growing family, with insufficient means 
to provide for them properly, the mother 
became haggard, quarrelsome, shrill-voiced, 
and nagging. The house was always in dis- 
order, the children ragged and dirty, and 
she herself unkempt. At first she had 
attempted to keep up her own high standards 
of right living but gradually the man was 
pulling her down to his level. There was 
talk in the neighborhood of frequent drink- 
ing parties. The woman was known to have 
carried beer into the house and had been 
seen giving it to the children. Several times 
she had taken her troubles to the Humane 
Society but just when the officers would 
have the case ready to bring before the 
judge, she would withdraw her complaint 
for fear her husband would be given a 
prison sentence. 

Finally, in desperation, the pastor of the 
woman’s church, who had followed her dif- 
ficult career with a great deal of interest 
and had been of help to her in more than 
one emergency, called in the family society. 
The family was living in two small over- 
crowded rooms on the second floor of a 
shabby rooming house. The woman at this 
time was thirty-two years of age and the 
man was thirty-seven. There were five 
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active interesting children—a boy of six, and 
girls aged eight, four, three, and one. It 
was at the beginning of an industrial de- 
pression when it was almost impossible to 
find work. The man reported fairly regu- 
larly at the employment bureau and followed 
up all the clues to jobs that the visitor 
furnished him. He was not drinking but he 
was surly and violently opposed to all sug- 
gestions regarding a change in their living 
conditions. In spite of his unco-operative 
attitude, larger quarters were found for 
them in a better neighborhood but still in 
the congested downtown section. An effort 
was made to make the four barren rooms a 
little more homelike with the addition of 
second hand rugs and curtains and some 
badly needed beds. The mother was quick 
to respond. She seemed to catch some 
spark from the visitor’s enthusiasm and 
made a determined effort to grapple with 
her situation, in spite of her husband’s 
sullen approval. Finally, as even chance 
jobs became increasingly difficult to secure, 
she went to work herself. The man stayed 
at home to care for the children, being 
frequently relieved by her mother and his 
so that he might have a chance to look for 
work. As the income was not sufficient, the 
society supplemented it by a regular allow- 
ance. During this time the visitor was in 
close touch with both the man’s mother and 
the woman’s and with the minister of the 
church. The three agreed that there was 
little chance to build a home on such an 
insecure foundation and urged that the 
woman face the issue and take some action 
against the man. Their concerted efforts 
were unsuccessful. She finally agreed that 
he should be brought into court if he did 
not provide regularly when work became 
more plentiful. 

Early in the spring work was found for 
him and the mother gave up her position to 
stay home with the children. The husband 
had worked two weeks and had drawn one 
pay, only a small part of which found its 
way into the family’s pocket-book, when he 
wilfully stayed home from work and lost 
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his job. A day or two later the wife found 
a bundle of love letters in a dresser drawer, 
addressed to her husband by a woman living 
in a nearby village. One of them contained 
a receipt for money recently received from 
him. This final indignity, heaped upon years 
of abuse and neglect, strengthened the 
resolve that had gradually been forming in 
her mind for the past weeks. Calmly, 
without bitterness or rancor, she brought the 
bundle of letters to the visitor and together 
they talked the matter over from every 
angle. The woman’s mind was made up, 
She decided that she had borne enough. 

The man was arrested and brought into 
court. His abject dismay, his complete 
acknowledgment of his wrong-doings, his 
promise to do better did not move her. She 
carried herself through all the unpleasant- 
ness of the scene in court with a quiet 
dignity which commanded respect. When 
it was all over and sentence of a year in 
the workhouse had been passed, she turned 
to the visitor saying with a sigh of relief, 
“Now I can really live for the first time 
in eight years.” 

There were many problems facing her 
when she took up the management of the 
home on this new basis. The only regular 
income was the fifteen dollars a month that 
came from the workhouse. She could not 
be counted on as a wage earner as another 
baby was expected in a few months. 
Several of the children were presenting dif- 
ficulties. Billy, the six-year-old, was an 
over-active, highstrung lad, who was always 
in mischief. His latest prank had been to 
ring the fire alarm at school in the hope that 
it would summon the fire chief. He was a 
constant torment to his sisters and unpopu- 
lar with all the children in the neighbor- 
hood. Ellen, the oldest girl, resembled her 
mother in many ways. She was responsive 
to suggestions, well-mannered, and very 
helpful with the younger children. She 
showed signs of growing vanity and conceit 
which was fostered in many ways by her 
great-grandmother, with whom she was a 
favorite. With none of the children was the 
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mother able to exact prompt obedience. The 
effort to make the home a more livable place 
was continued with the addition of house 
furnishings—the place was_ indescribably 
barren. The house-keeping became some- 
what improved although it was still far 
from satisfactory. The society gave ade- 
quate relief on a budget basis and the rela- 
tives assisted to the limit of their ability. 
The church preferred not to take an active 
part in the plans at this time, particularly 
as the woman had become interested in a 
spiritualist church which her mother 
attended. 

Twin girls were born in the late summer. 
It was a struggle to keep them alive from 
the very first. They demanded so much of 
the mother’s time that it was necessary to 
call upon her mother to assist in the care 
of the other children. A larger house was 
found in a more desirable neighborhood and 
the woman’s mother and _ grandmother 
moved in with the family, each of them pay- 
ing a fair share of the rent. Wearied as 
she was with the care of the sickly babies, 
the woman depended more and more upon 
her mother to manage the home and dis- 
cipline the children. One illness after 
another laid hold on the children that 
winter—measles, chicken pox, tonsilitis, and 
scarlet fever. As a final catastrophe Billy 
cut his heel very badly. When the wound 
did not heal after several weeks of careful 
nursing, a Wassermann was taken and was 
found to be positive. Thoroughly alarmed 
at this condition, the woman immediately 
arranged to have all the children and herself 
given a blood test. Both theirs and hers 
were negative. Even though Billy proved 
fractious, the treatment was continued as 
long as the doctor considered necessary. 
Several of the children were under-weight 
and were under the care of the children’s 
clinic a number of weeks. 

Billy’s behavior was growing increasingly 
troublesome. His mother was unable to 
control him and began considering the idea 
of placing him in an institution where she 
thought he would be better disciplined. 


Rather than consent to this at once, the 
visitor appointed herself Billy’s particular 
friend and adviser. The boy was given a 
mental examination and pronounced of 
normal mentality. The visitor appointed a 
day for him to take lunch with her each 
week so they could talk over his problems 
together. He brought her his school reports 
and with repeated conferences with his 
teacher and his mother, she was able to keep 
a fairly close watch on his behavior and 
scholarship. Both improved remarkably in 
a very short time although there were still 
numerous difficulties to be talked over each 
week. Billy came to enjoy these meetings 
hugely and took great pride in presenting a 
good report in conduct or a 100% paper in 
arithmetic. 

A new problem arose as time went on. 
The visitor came to see that the woman’s 
mother was in reality the head of the house- 
hold. Obedience from the children could 
be exacted only by her. They showered 
impulsive demonstrations of affection upon 
their mother but ignored her wishes unless 
they chose to follow them of their own 
accord. The woman and the visitor faced 
this together. It seemed best to remedy the 
condition immediately, particularly as the 
babies were now in the summer camp and 
did not need her attention. Taking advan- 
tage of her mother’s visit out of town, a 
letter was written to her explaining the 
situation and asking her not to return to the 
family until the woman was able to get 
the children in hand a little better. 

The time for the man’s release was ap- 
proaching. Convinced that it was possible 
for her to make a home for the children 
without his presence in the household, the 
woman began to consider the advisability of 
a divorce. She was encouraged to take this 
step by her own mother and her husband’s, 
the church, and the visitor. A decree of 
divorce was granted a few weeks before the 
man was released. He saw the children at 
frequent intervals at his mother’s where he 
was staying and contributed six dollars a 
week toward their support with a fair 
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degree of regularity, although he was under 
court order to pay ten dollars. The woman 
did not make any effort to secure this larger 
amount as she felt that six dollars was all 
she could demand, as his wages were small. 
The man seemed interested in the children, 
particularly Billy, on whom, the mother 
reported, he seemed to have a good influence. 
The boy minded better and seemed more 
tractable, she said, after a visit with his 
father. 

This, coupled with an anonymous letter 
reporting that a man, whom the children 
said was their father, was making repeated 
visits to the home, put the visitor on her 
guard. The mother when questioned replied 
somewhat evasively that the man did come 
occasionally: once or twice he had brought 
the allowance; on several occasions he had 
brought clothing or a little gift when the 
children were ill but she had stayed out of 
the way when he was there. He seemed to 
creep more and more into her conversation 
with the visitor. Once she reported he had 
brought a new dress for Ellen; again she 
said he had taken Billy riding on a truck 
and had given the boy such a good time. 
Once the visitor saw him moving about the 
kitchen early in the morning. Another time 
he met her at the front door with the state- 
ment that the woman had gone down town 
and that he was keeping the children for the 
afternoon. He was cordial but uncom- 
municative. When questioned closely, the 
woman reiterated firmly her decision never 
to permit the man to come back into the 
family again. Now after so many years, 
she said, she was just beginning to foresee 
a future for her children and she could not 
run the risk of violating all their chances of 
careful upbringing and decent home life by 
such an obviously unwise remarriage. 


Nevertheless a marriage license appeared in 
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the paper one evening that caused the 
visitor not a little dismay and concern. The 
next morning the woman told her quietly 
that the remarriage had taken place the day 
before. He was the children’s father, she 
explained, it was hard for her to discipline 
Billy and the older children without his 
assistance. He could help her in many ways, 
She admitted frankly that there was another 
baby coming before very long, and then ina 
burst of tears she begged the visitor not to 
give her up. She needed her friendship 
now more than ever. 

The man came home to stay. He takes 
an unwonted interest in making needed 
repairs around the house. He turns over to 
his wife his weekly pay envelope of twenty- 
four dollars and allows her to spend it as 
she thinks best. He has not missed a day’s 
work since his return three months ago, 
His wages, and they are the most he is able 
to earn, are insufficient for the family’s 
needs. As an experimental measure the 
society is supplementing them by the amount 
required in a minimum budget. The woman 
seems contented. She is interested in learn- 
ing how to conduct her housekeeping affairs 
in an economical manner. The health and 
behavior problems of the children are being 
given careful consideration by the parents 
and visitor. The latter is hoping to win the 
man’s confidence gradually. It is a slow 
process but already some little progress has 
been made. 


Was the visitor wise in urging a divorce? 
Should the plan of having the man return 
home on parole have been tried first? Do 
you think the experiment of supplementing 
his wages, using case work methods all the 
while to bring about better home conditions, 
altogether doubtful of success? Would you 
have tried such an experiment in a like case? 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HE Hopso: Nels Anderson. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1923, 302 pp. 

Mr. Anderson’s book is quite an extraor- 
dinary achievement whether regarded from the 
standpoint of its genesis or from that of the con- 
tents. To those who are not acquainted with 
the homeless man of the middle west it may come 
as somewhat of a surprise that a volume entitled 
The Hobo and dealing with the sociology of the 
homeless man should be the first of a series of 
studies on city life. Professor Park, editor of 
the series, says, “It is the purpose of this and 
succeeding studies in this series to describe the 
changes that are taking place in the life of the 
city and its peoples and to investigate the city’s 
problems in the light of these changes in con- 
ditions of life generally of urban people.” Per- 
haps it is well to keep this general purpose in 
mind in reading the book, for it certainly deals 
with the homeless man as a city problem rather 
than as an individual. It studies him “in camp” 
rather than on the move. 

The book is an extraordinary example of the 
coming together of pure sociology and practical 
social work. While it studies the hobo without 
allowing its perspective to be warped by pre- 
conceived progress, it proceeds to a crystallized 
set of recommendations of an eminently practi- 
cable nature for the city of Chicago, around 
which the study centers. Its basis is a kind of 
case study of some four hundred hobos made by 
Mr. Anderson while in direct contact with them 
at their own haunts in town and on the road. 
That the hobo is a hobby with Dr. Ben Reitman 
of the Chicago Health Department, that he is the 
anxious concern of social agencies and demands 
the scientific interest of sociologists like Dr. 
Park and Professor Burgess, made it possible to 
bring together the friends of the hobo, the 
scientific student, and the Chicago Council of 
Social Agencies under whose auspices the study 
eventually took its present shape. Mr. Anderson 
and his committee must be felicitated on having 
been able to combine in the final result of the 
records a blending of perspectives so different as 
those of the millionaire hobo and the police, the 
poet and psychiatrist, the I. W. W. agitator and 
the public employment agent, the rescue mission 
and constructive philanthropy, under the friendly 
and whimsical tutelage of the sociologist. 

In Chicago, as probably in a few other western 
cities, the migratory worker is preponderant and 
gives the bulk character to the homeless man of 
the city. Therein the homeless man of Chicago 
is different from the eastern homeless man be- 
cause of the former’s background of the open 
road, of his self-consciousness, of the fact that 
he is an able-bodied worker and an economic 


asset in the social system. Parts I and II of the 
book are largely devoted to the description of this 
background, that self-consciousness and the place 
of the hobo in industrial society. Mr. Anderson 
Says tersely: 


City life is interesting but full of danger. 
Even in a world where the conditions of life are 
so elementary, prudence dictates a certain amount 
of reserve and hence formality and convention 
in the relations of men. The flop house and the 
cheap hotel compel promiscuity, but do not en- 
courage intimacy or neighborliness. On the out- 
skirts of cities, however, the homeless men have 
established social centers that they call “ jungles,” 
places where the hobos congregate to pass their 
leisure time outside the urban centers. 


This jungle life as a background makes for a 
sense of aristocracy among the homeless. The 
hobo looks down not only upon the bum, but on 
the entire home guard even if these latter do 
work, for the hobo works and wanders whereas 
other homeless men may wander or may work 
but do not combine the two. Whether this or 
that particular hobo makes more or less of his 
work and of his wandering the entire group as 
a whole is a working group, part of the rank and 
file of the industrial army of today. Upon them 
depends the harvest of the country, railroad con- 
struction, fishing, sheep-shearing, ice harvesting, 
lumbering. Unlike the Eastern homeless man 
whose disappearance would make no great gap in 
the work of the world, the hobo’s disappearance 
would leave a large segment of the basic industry 
of the country abandoned and would cause a 
nation-wide catastrophe. 

Mr. Anderson recognizes fully the differen- 
tiating features of the hobo and the pride of 
self-consciousness that go with it but he recog- 
nizes no less that as a problem of the city rather 
than of the individual one homeless man is as 
serious as another. He recognizes that their 
conditions of life are menacing to health of body 
and mind; that while they are an economic asset 
they are that by a small margin; that the glorifi- 
cation of the hobo is more or less a compensatory 
psychological process; that his continued availa- 
bility perpetuates the disorganized nature of the 
seasonal industry and that it does present a 
problem to police and court. 

Try as you will to assign a high place to the 
hobo in the hierarchy of the homeless man he re- 
mains in the city’s life a liability, a pathological 
area, an economic loss. In meeting the problem 
of the homeless man, a city which harbors 
hobos in larger numbers than other homeless 
men is perhaps even worse off than one that can 
count on a fairly steady population of homeless 
men. It is more subject to exploitation, more 
likely to stimulate the multiplication of missions 





